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The Influence of Grenville on Pitts Foreign Policy, ij8j-ij()8. 
By Ephraim Douglas Adams. Published by the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, 1904. — 79 pp. 

Contemporaries, biographers and historians have frequently asserted 
the ability, independence and initiative of Grenville as a member of 
Pitt's cabinet. His influence on English foreign policy during the 
French Revolution has indeed been very generally acknowledged, but 
it has also been acknowledged in very general terms. Such tributes do 
not mean much to a close student of any period, for they indicate 
ignorance as frequently as they reveal information. Dr. Adams has 
sought to give substantial proof of Grenville's influence on Pitt and his 
foreign policies — " proof that has been unexpectedly supplied by the 
recent publication in England of the Dropmore manuscripts." 

The value of this monograph is indicated in the sentence just quoted. 
It is a thorough exploitation of the Report on the Manuscripts of f. B. 
Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Dropmore, published in three volumes as 
appendices to the British Historical Commission Reports (volumes 
xiii-xv). These volumes contain " principally the private and secret 
letters passing between Grenville and diplomatic agents at foreign 
courts, letters between Grenville and Pitt on government questions, and 
letters between Grenville and George III." On the basis of these let- 
ters and, very incidentally, on that of contemporary memoirs, such as 
those of Malmesbury, Burges, Croker, Gower and Elliott, Dr. Adams 
treats in chronological order the incidents between ^87 and 1798 in 
which Grenville was an important factor. In 64 pages (excluding the 
introduction and bibliography) Dr. Adams has eleven brief chapters on 
such topics as the rupture of the Triple Alliance (1791) ; the war with 
France, October to November, 1 793 ; the Prussian withdrawal from the 
war ; the negotiations with Prussia, July, 1794, to February, 1795, arj d 
again in 1796 ; Hammond's mission to Prussia in 1797 ; the negotia- 
tions at Lille and the secret proposal of peace, August to October, 1797. 

In organizing and presenting his material, the author had the double 
task of sketching the cooperation and conflict of two personalities and 
of presenting such an account of events as would explain their views 
and actions. This is not an easy thing to do in a brief space, and Dr. 
Adams evidently found many insurmountable difficulties. The Pitt and 
Grenville of the monograph seem too frequently like letter-writing 
manikins dealing with half-explained matters that they seem to think 
important. And in explaining the subjects which they discuss, the 
author has not been very clear — partly, one suspects, because he thinks 
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that the Dropmore Papers throw new light not only on Pitt and Gren- 
ville but on all contemporary topics. But the special student of the 
period will pardon something to one who sins no more than most of us 
who attempt monographic work and write the monographic style. He 
will do it the more readily because the study is a real aid, in that it 
works over into more available form some very valuable raw material. 

Without questioning the wealth of material in the Dropmore papers, 
it may be said that Dr. Adams has relied upon them almost too exclu- 
sively. To conclude that any set of private papers is sufficient for the 
treatment of diplomatic episodes is, in these days of archival research, 
a scarcely justified piece of daring. The reviewer can speak with cer- 
tainty only about the chapters touching on the English-Prussian rela- 
tions. Here the author's view is that of Malmesbury ; and the freedom 
and frequency of his references to Prussia's " treason " sound like the 
editorials in the London Porcupine of that day. Such views are neither 
fresh nor justifiable in the light of recent investigations. These, notably 
the monographs of Wittichen, Krauel, Luckwaldt and Ford, are need- 
lessly disregarded. The consequence is that matters already treated 
are mentioned as hitherto neglected, and that minor matters already 
settled are treated as open questions. An account of the treaty of 
Basel from any point of view is incomplete if it does not consider the 
material in the Papiers de Barthelemy edited by Kaulek. By neglect- 
ing them Dr. Adams makes a number of minor errors concerning the 
Prussian French negotiations, e. g., on page 33. The frequency with 
which the letters of the Russian minister Woronzow are cited should 
have led to the use of the monumental memoirs Das Archiv des Fiirsten 
Woronzow (Moscow, 1870-1884). The army of observation in West- 
phalia (p. 43) was a defensive measure necessitated by the demarca- 
tion line that Prussia was maintaining and had no proved connection 
with any plans to force the French from the left bank of the Rhine. 
Other errors of this kind might be pointed out. Had the monograph 
given a rounded view of Grenville and Pitt, it would seem almost hyper- 
critical to call attention to errors in subsidiary matters. As it is, one 
feels that it is hardly satisfactory in its characterization of the two men, 
and still less satisfactory in its sketch of general diplomatic relations. 

The general results of the investigation are very clearly stated on 
pages 73 and 74. By reason of his success on various missions, Gren- 
ville, as a private person, was an esteemed adviser of Pitt up to 1791. 
As a minister, after this, he was primarily responsible for England's 
peace policy and her isolation between 1791 and 1793 — Pitt agreeing 
with him. After that, dissensions arose, Grenville distrusting Prussia 
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and leaning toward Austria, while Pitt still clung to Prussia. In most 
cases, Dr. Adams holds, it was Grenville's war policy which England 
followed — a policy which Pitt heartily accepted after 1797. This policy 
involved two main ideas which are usually credited to Pitt : " first, to 
maintain coalitions against France in order to reduce French influence 
and to restore the balance of power in Europe ; second, to seek Eng- 
lish colonial expansion as a compensation for the continental aggran- 
dizement of France." 

G. S. Ford. 
Yale University. 

The Declaration of Independence. An Interpretation and an 
Analysis. By Herbert Friedenwald, Ph. D. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905. — xii, 299 pp. 

The sub-title is an excellent characterization of the purpose and sig- 
nificance of this volume. Convinced that the Declaration is the least 
comprehended of all the great documents produced in the course of 
American political development, the author endeavors to re-create the 
aspect that it had in 1776. That generation required no interpreter to 
make its meaning clear. " But as time went by, the men to whom the 
Declaration made this direct, forcible appeal passed away, leaving no 
interpretation of the commonplaces which they comprehended so 
clearly as to lead them to believe that all who came after must under- 
stand with like readiness." The book accordingly contains a descrip- 
tion of the development of the authority of the Continental Congress 
and of the evolution of the sentiment for independence, as these move- 
ments were related to each other from 1775 to July 4, 1776; a study 
of the facts concerning the adoption, signing, literary quality and philo- 
sophical significance of the document itself ; and a review of the " facts 
submitted to a candid world." 

In this work of interpretation, perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion made by the book is to be found in the careful study of the de- 
velopment of the power of the body that produced the Declaration, 
and of the purposes which the document was intended to serve. The 
interrelations of the growth of the power of Congress in strengthening 
the Union, the democratic movements in the several colonies, and the 
development of the sentiment for independence, within and without the 
walls of Congress, are brought out with a clearness of outline and illus- 
trative illumination which are to be found nowhere else in like compass. 
Many of the facts are familiar, but they are woven into an organic 



